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One can scarcely hope to have all his readers agree with his conclusions. The 
work of Dr. Foerster shows a scholarly study, a careful and painstaking analysis 
of causes and effects, and provides ample food for thought upon the important 
problems presented ; and when one provokes thought upon a subject that is vital, 
he really has accomplished that which is, after all, most important. 

Charles H. Watson. 



Mein Kriegs-Tagebuch. Vol. Ill : Das Dritte Kriegsjahr ; Vol. IV : Das Vierte 
Kriegsjahr und der Friede von Versailles. By Dr. Alfred H. Fried. Zurich : 
Max Rascher Verlag. 1919-1920. pp. 320, 461. 

These concluding volumes of the war-diary of the Nobel Prize winner for 
1911, give the impression of the accomplishment of a remarkable tour de force. 
Laboring under the conflicting emotions of loyalty to his own people and of 
abhorrence of the moral guilt of the German and Austrian Governments, Dr. 
Fried nevertheless detaches himself personally from the conflict and applies an 
objective and sane moral test to events and policies as the war progresses. He 
belongs to that small group of able men of the type of Foerster, Lammasch, 
Liehnowsky, Muehlon and Nicolai, who had the moral courage to brave the 
obloquy of their own countrymen by their opposition to an unrighteous war. 
The penalty which such men must pay has been visualized for us in Galsworthy's 
absorbing play, "The Mob." 

At each turn, the author endeavors to unmask the insincerity of the pan- 
Germans and militarists. Thus the intervention of Roumania on the side of the 
Entente was characterized in Berlin as a mere act of treachery. The author 
holds it up as a mirror wherein the defenders of the principle of military necessity 
may see reflected the implications of their own doctrines (III, p. 27). He de- 
fends President Wilson's message of January 22, 1917, "Peace without victory," 
as the crowning of the pacifist's ideal. He complains bitterly of the distortion 
to which this and other international documents are subjected at the hands of 
incompetent translators (III, p. 143). But this criticism might have applied 
with equal force to almost all countries during the war, and, indeed, for that 
matter to peace times as well. 

Just as in the earlier volumes he correctly foresaw the intervention of the 
United States, so he now sounds a warning against the underestimation of 
American military strength. Make peace before it is too late,— to retreat in the 
face of overwhelming power is not shameful, provided the country may be saved. 
American intervention signifies the solidarity of the world under the banner 
of freedom and democracy. If the artificial bonds linking the peoples of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary to a womout system could be removed, there could be 
peace on the morrow, and a new world would emerge (III, p. 199). Such were 
his thoughts in January, 1917. In April, he considers American intervention 
from another angle. A stiffening in the terms of the Allies and a threatened 
dismemberment of Austria-Hungary leads him to say: "I have such absolute 
faith in the disinterested pacifism of Wilson that I welcome his association with 
the Entente as the surest guarantee against the annihilation plans of Entente 
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statesmen" (III, p. 212). This confidence he retains until the end of the war, 
only to lose it tragically during the Peace Conference. 

The author never deviates from his rigid pacifist standards even under the 
greatest temptation. The award of the Nobel Prize in 1917 to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross he considers to have been a mistake, even though 
the great humanitarian purposes of the Red Cross are thus promoted. But, he 
maintains, the Nobel foundation should be regarded not as a sum of money, but 
as the crowning of an idea, the abolition of war ; the amount of suffering which 
the Red Cross was able to relieve was small in comparison with the infinitude of 
misery caused by the war, which for the future can be overcome only by the 
abolition of war, not merely by ameliorating its effects (IV, p. 94). 

The diary continues to the close of the Peace Conference, which to the author 
was a disappointment almost as grave as the war itself. "Wilson approaches 
like a saint bringing salvation after this most terrible trial. Will he be heard 
or will he also end upon the cross?" (IV, p. 863). Curiously enough, he soon 
becomes an active opponent of Wilsonian policies and attacks the Covenant 
immediately aiter its presentation, upon the following grounds : because it relies 
preponderantly upon the dilatory method in the settlement of international 
disputes ; because governments change, and a war-loving statesman may some day 
reduce the League to a mere formality by securing allies within the League; 
because it assumes a blind faith in the functioning of the machinery at critical 
moments. The author insists, instead, upon a change in the old methods by sub- 
stituting a community of interest leading to more neighborly and upright inter- 
national relations. "Lifeboats and lifebelts alone do not suffice against ship- 
wreck if the ship itseK is not built weatherstrong and seaworthy" (IV, p. 376). 
The author has by this time forgotten his earlier enthusiasm for both the dilatory 
method and the League (see II, pp. 7, 171, 263; IV, pp. 103, 232). Perhaps we 
should not judge him too severely as he returns to Vienna after four years, only 
to find his country dismembered and in ruins, many of his friends dead, his best 
hopes shattered. Under such circumstances, he is not in a psychological state 
to give us more than destructive criticism. He sees only the wide discrepancy 
between the technical efficiency of the present era and its weakened spiritual 
values. "Only a new humanity can bring redemption" (IV, p. 403). 

In view of the recent publication in English of so many memoirs from enemy 
militarist sources, the reviewer ventures to hope that the present work will 
ultimately also appear in English form to make available to English readers the 
observations of this eminent Austrian pacifist. Most of the entries in this diary 
were published from day to day as the war progressed, free from editing ex post 
facto and therefore of permanent interest and value. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 



Transactions of the Grotius Society. Volume V, 1919. Problems of Peace and 
War. London : Sweet & MaxweU, Ltd. 1920. pp. xxvi, 154. 6s. 

This number of the Grotius Society papers contains less material on technical 
problems of international law than its predecessors, but furnishes more matter 



